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1^ NOTES OF A HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE QUADRO- 
CENTENNIAL OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE IN RESPECT TO 
THE COMMEMORATION OF THE FOUR-HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE DISCOVERT OF AMERICA. 



Washington, D. 0., January 10, 1890. 

The committee mer at 10 o'clock a. m., pursaant to adjournment. 

Present: Senators Hiscock (chairman), Sherman, Cameron, Hawley, 
Wilson of Iowa, Farwell, Colquitt, Bansom, Vest, Daniel. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen represcDting Washington City will now 
be heard. • • 

REMARKS OF HON. JOHN T77, DOUGLASS, 

Fresident of the B<^rd of District Commissioners. 

Mr. DouaLASS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to occupy 
only a moment of your attentiou to say' that I represent what is called 
in common parlance the case of the city of Washington, or, in other 
words, the capital of the nation, as a proper place to hold the great 
International Exposition of the Three Americas in 1892. We have 
divided the labgr of advocating the cause of Washington. The first 
presentation will be made by Mr. Anderson, the secretary of what has 
been called for several years the National Board of Promotion of the 
Three Americas Exposition. He will be followed by Mr. Parker, pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade of the city of Washington, upon the subject 
of the memorial that has been circulated among the citizens of Wash- 
ington. While the first argument will correspond with the universal 
sentiment of our citizens, and, we think, the citizens of this country, 
that this being a great International Fair it should be sustained and 
carried on by the General Government at the capital of the nation, at 
the same time we have not forgotten that some of our sister cities disa- 
gree with us as to the location. In this regard something may possibly 
depend upon the question of money and subscriptions. Therefore the 
second bill introduced into Congress and known as the Gorman bill 
embodies that idea. The memorial, as presented by Mr. Parker, will 
be confined to the idea that we are ready to-day to comply with the 
money considerations. The third speech will be made by Major 
Powell, Director of the Geological Survey, who will represent, as far 
as may be proper, the scientific people of the country, and to a certain 
extent will show the permanent scientific results that will be obtained 
by this Exposition. The concluding remarks will be made by General 
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Felix Agnus, of Baltimore, onr sister and neighboring city. I want to 
say that the citizens of the District of Columbia stand ready and will- 
ing to the best of their ability to make the Exposition, as we hope and 
believe it will be wherever held, a magnificent affair. 

REMARKS OF ALEX. D. ANDERSON, 

Secretary of the National Board of Promotion, 

Mr. Andeeson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we come before your 
honorable committee as representatives of a committee of citizens from 
all of the forty-six States and Territories, who have for four years past, ' 
under the name of a Board of Promotion, advocated a Three Americas 
Exposition at the national capital, in 1892, in honor of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus. 

During this period fifty -six governors, representing in all forty-one 
States and Territories, the mayors of sixty leading cities, one hundred 
and seventy-six presidents and secretaries of boards of trade through- 
out the United States, and the masters and secretaries (one or both) of 
thirty State and Territorial granges, have formally, and in writing ac- 
cepted membership in the board, and pledged their co-operation in sup- 
port of this patriotic movement. 

In addition to this, we bring resolutions indorsing the movement 
from the National Board of Trade, American Bankers' Association, 
National Grange in two annual conventions. International Medica 
Congress, American Medical Association,* Carriage Builders' Nationa 
Association, American Association of Agricultural Colleges, United 
States Potters' Association, Washington National Monument Society, 
the Mt. Yernon Ladies' Association of the Union, and various other 
bodies. (See Belmont Eeport, pp. 19 to 28.) 

We also bring a unanimous report in favor of a Permanent Exposition 
of the Three Americas, submitted to the House of Eepresentatives on 
the 16th ot June, 1888, by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, through 
its chairman, Hon. Perry Belmont, of New York. This report is No. 
2601, Fiftieth Congress, first session, and we submit it as a portion of 
our argument in so far as it applies to the more comprehensive and 
new bill which we are now advocating. 

THE BILLS ADVOCATED. 

With these preliminary remarks I will submit a brief statement of 
facts in support of the new bill agreed upon by the National Board of 
Promotion, and introduced by Senator Faulkner, of West Virginia. 
As it is short and concise and clearly states our plan, I will read it as 
a portion of my remarks : 

A BILL to provide for a Three Americas and World's Exposition at the national capital in 18»2. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of RepresentaHves of the United States of America 
in Congress assemUed, That a Three Americas and World's Exposition be held at the 
national capital in 1892, in commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, and that the President of the United 
States appoint a governmental board of nine directors to formulate and superintend 
the execution of a plan for such exposition. J 
Sec. 2. That said plan shall include— . , ». n^- • 

A Three Americas Museum, to remain as a memorial building in commemoration 
of that great historical event, and as a repository of the antiquities and history of 
the western hemisphere. 



-A Three Americas building for an exhibit of the representative resources, arts, and 
industries of the eighteen American sister Republics, the Dominion .of Canada, and 
the West India Islands. 

A State and Territorial Building for an exhibit of the representative resources, arts, 
and industries of the forty-six States and Territories of the United States. 

A building for an exhibit of working models of great American inventions. 

A building for a temporary exhibit of the representative resources, arts, and in- 
dustries of all nations other than American. 

A statue of Christopher Columbus, to be unveiled with appropriate ceremonies on 
the 12th of October, 1892. 

Sec. 3. That the President of the United States, through the Department of State, 
shall make proclamation setting forth the dates at which the Exposition shall open 
and close, and inviting 4)articipation of all nations of the world, and all States and 
Territories of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That the President of the United States especially invite the Presidents of 
the eighteen American sister Kepublics, the King of Italy, the Queen of Spain, and 
the Presidents and reigning sovereigns of all other nations, to visit the United States 
in lKd2, and join with him in the ceremonies attending the unveiling of said statue 
of Christopher Columbus. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of fifteen million dollars out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby ap- 
propriated for carrying out the objects of this act. 

This bill will be supplemented by another agreed upon by the local 
or Washington branch of the national board, and introduced by Sen- 
ator Gorman, of Maryland. It is identically the same as the former, 
except that section 6 provides as follows : 

That the issuance of $15,000,000 of the bonds of the District of Columbia is hereby 
authorized, or so much thereof as may be found necessary for the purpose, to bear 
such rate of interest and to mature at such time as to Congress shall seem best, to 
be sold at not less than par, the proceeds to be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States as a fund for the expenses of holding said Exposition at the national 
capital ; any unexpended balance thereof, together with the receipts over and above 
the expenses of said Exposition, to be placed to the credit of the District of Colum- 
bia for the liquidation of any indebtedness of said District. 

It will be submitted as an alternative proposition by Mr. M. M. 
Parker, who represents in this resjiect the local board and tax-payers 
of the District of Columbia. I will confine my remarks to the Faulkner 
bill. 

FUNDAMENTAL FEATUBES. 

Our plan is based upon the idea that the commemoration of this 
great event in American history is beyond the magnitude and dignity 
of any individual city, or private corporation, and should be under the 
exclusive auspices and control of the General Government. 

That if there is to be any departure from this plan it should not be 
in the direction of local, but rather toward international, management, 
under the joint auspices of the governments of the nineteen American 
sister Eepublics, assisted by Italy and Spain, which have an equal in- 
terest in the history of Columbus and his grand achievements. 

That the two leading features of the Exposition shoilld be, first, the 
historical, to commemorate the discovery of America and its progress 
during four hundred years, and, second, the commercial, to inaugurate 
an American hemispherical policy based upon more intimate com- 
mercial and social relations between the several sister nations of the 
New World which Columbus discovered, which nations have in the past 
been too little acquainted with each other. To emphasize this idea, we 
have in the title of our bill placed the Three Americas first, and we 
know from four years' correspondence with boards of trade, governors, 
mayors, grangers, and others that this is the most valuable and popu- 
lar feature of the movement. Of course the rest of the world i6 to be 



invited to participate in the temporary exhibit daring the six months 
of 1892. 

That the Exposition of the Three Americas shoald be permanent 
and remain for all time in the nature of a memorial mnseum in honor 
of the great event. We do not, of course, by using the word "perma- 
nent," mean a permanent exhibit of perishable products, attended by 
an admission fee, after the temporary Exposition of 1892 is closed, but 
rather a grand continental museum and other similar structures under 
governmental control, and free of charge, to illustrate the antiquities, 
history, progress, civilization, arts, and industries of America, both ' 
before and since its discovery by Columbus. 

That the American people, as a whole, are both ready and anxious to 
suitably commemorate the coming event, and are too powerful, rich, 
and proud to delegate a national and patriotic subject of this magni- 
tude, and the attending expense, to any State, city, or private corpora- 
tion. It is the people's celebration, and they widh to pay for it them- 
selves out of their own treasury. 

That the only proper sight for the Exposition is the national capita) 
of the oldest and foremost American nation. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 

The remarkable advantages of the national capital as a site are fully 
commensurate with the proprieties of the case, and your attention is 
respectfully invited to a few facts on this point. 

Washington is the city of the nation and of all the States — a city in 
which the 60,000,000 people of the United States have an equal Interest 
and pride. 

It is as much the city of New York, Chicago, and St. Louis as of the 
District of Columbia, and in some respects more so, for the people of 
those three, and all other cities have a vote in regard to the govern- 
ment of the District, while we in Washington are deprived of the privi- 
lege of suifrage. It is, therefore, the most representative American 
city, and is governed by the people of the whole country through their 
Senators and Bepresentatives in Congress. 

It was, just one hundred years ago, selected by the American people 
as the seat of Government, and has ever since been the nation's home. 

It bears the honored name of Washington, and is within th^ District 
named from the great discoverer, Columbus, in whose honor the Expo- 
sition is to be held. 

Half of its real estate and improvements, to the value of $150,000,000, 
is owned by the Government ; the other $150,000,000 being owned by 
the people of the District. 

It is absolutely neutral ground commercially, whicb is a matter of un- 
usual importance in considering the claims of other cities. As it is 
neither a manufacturing nor commercial city, it has no foreign com- 
merce, hence New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, San Francisco, Nashville, Richmond, Savannah, 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and other "industrial cities will 
derive the trade benefits of the Three Americas Uocposition. With the 
Exposition located at Washington, the various cities mentioned will 
have an equal chance in competition for Spanish -American trade, which 
is one of the fundamental ideas of the movement, whereas, if located 
in a manufacturing city, that place would have an undue and unfair ad- 
vantage. 

It is also, politically, neutral ground, and as the Exposition of 1892 



-will be held during the next Presidential campaign, it will naturally be 
freer from political influence if located in Washington, which is a dis- 
franchised city, than if located in a State which is the battle-ground 
of American politics. 

It has an exposition nucleus or plant to commence with, which has 
already cost over $50,000,000. I mean that the Fationai Museum, 
Smithsonian, Washington Monument, the Capitol buildings, the Patent 
OflSce, and the various Department buildings, with^their relics, treas- 
ures of art, and practical working of the Government, are all practically 
an exhibit and a constant source of attraction to visitors. It is much 
more dignified to keep these valuable relics and exhibits at the seat of 
Government than to further engage in the traveling-show business by 
periodically depleting the National Museum and Departments in order 
to take governmental exhibits to temporary expositions in other cities, 
as has-frequently been done. To state the case differently, the Govern- 
ment must go to the Exposition or the Exposition must go to the Gov- 
ernment. We believe the American people prefer the latter. In view 
of the existing nucleus just mentioned, it is safe to assert that the ap- 
propriation of $16,000,000, asked for in the bill under consideration, is 
fully equivalent to $30,000,000 spent in New York, Chicago, or St. Louis. 

Whatever money may be appropriated for Exposition buildings at the 
national capital will be a safe investment, for the buildings will be 
needed for all time for governmental purposes, and are not to be torn 
down and the material sold at a great sacrifice, as has usually been done 
at expositions in other cities. 

. Washington is the capital of the oldest and foremost of the nineteen 
independent sister nations of the Western Hemisphere, and, for this 
reason, the appropriate place for an Exposition under their joint 
auspices. This idea was eloquently expressed by Hon. A. M. Soteldo, 
late minister at Washington from Venezuela, who said : 

The four hundredth anniversary of Columbus' discovery of the New World could not 
he better celebrated thaa by the inauguration of this Exposition in this grand metrop- 
olis, where all the nations of the American family would be found, as it were, clus- 
tered together around the Washington Monument. > 

Washington i^ the diplomatic headquarters for all foreign nations* 
Their legations are here as a matter of course, and no one would think 
for a moment that they could with propriety be established in New 
York, Chicago, or St. Louis. When the last Congress of the United 
States provided for the holding of two great international congresses, 
the International American Conference and the International Marine 
Congress, which have for several months been in session in this city, 
Washington was, as a matter of course, selected as the place of meet- 
ing. As the Exposition of 1892 is to be mainly an international affair 
the same proprieties require that it be located at the national capital. 

It is surrounded by scenes of great historic interest, such as the birth- 
place and tomb of Washington, and other places dear to the American 
people. 

It has magnificent and broad avenues and streets paved with asphalt 
and lined with beautiful shade-trees, making it the city above all others 
for the military and civic parades which are a prominent feature of 
national and international celebrations. 

It is centrally located between the I^orth and South, and the natural 
meeting-place for an industrial exhibit of those two sections. 

A prominent feature of great world's fairs is the educational advan- 
tages, and no other American city has so much to offer that is instruct* 
ive in the line of American history as Washington. 
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In 1892 the eighteen American sister republics, whose organic laws 
are to a greater or less extent copied from oar Oonstitntion, will desire 
to make a special study of the workings of the Government of the 
parent American Eepublic — the United States. The other nations of 
the world will desire to do likewise, and where can they learn so much, 
on this important subject as at the seat of Government f It is of tran- 
scendent importance that we give them the opportunity desired and 
show them the practical workings of our political system in all its 
grandeur and perfection. 

The great event of the Exposition year will be on the 12th of October, 
1892, the four-hundredth anniversary of the day that Columbus landed, 
when it is expected a statue ini his honor will be unveiled by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, assisted by the presidents of the eight- 
een other American republics, the King of Italy, the Queen of Spain, 
and the presidents and sovereigns of all other nations. I venture to 
say that nearly all of these presidents and sovereigns will be present, 
as was Dom Pedro, of Brazil, at the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876. 
I also venture to say that the people of Italy, who are enthusiastic 
about the coming event, will insist that their King be present, even if 
it requires an act of the Italian Parliament to give him authority. Now 
where and by whom should these distinguish^ guests of the nation be 
received t Should it be in a commercial city by the officers of a State, 
city, or private corporation, or at the nation's home by the President 
and Cabinet representing the whole American people? To ask the 
question is to answer it. 

'It is a very significant fact that the representatives of New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis are all here at the nation's capital this week 
asking your honorable committee that a governmental stamp be placed 
upon the proposed Exposition, By this very act they recognize the 
fundamental feature of oor claim, and with equal propriety they should 
come here again in 1892 to participate in a National and International 
Exposition. We will welcome them most heartily, but no formal invi- 
tation is necessary, for Washington is their home as much as it is 
ours — it is the nation's home. 

ACCESSIBLE PABK. * 

Our board has taken no definite action in regard to the location of 
the Exposition grounds within the District, preferring that it be de- 
cided, as it must be, by a governmental commission. 

There are, however, at least three available sites, one on Oapitol 
Hill in and around Lincoln Park, another on Columbia Heights, over- 
looking the city, and another in the park extending from the Oapitol to 
the Washington Monument, together with the Potomac Flats, the Ob- 
jservatory grounds, and the property extending from the Observatory 
to the Department of State. 

One of the most important features of a World's Fair is an easily 
accessible site, and to illastrate the wonderfal advantages Washington 
has in this respect over all other cities, I invite your attention to the 
diagram illustrating the last-mentioned site. 

The existing park extending from the Capitol to the Monument and 
Executive Mansion contains 300 acres. Over 700 more acres will soon 
be added by the reclamation of the Potomac Flats, and 220 more can 
be added by using the grounds of the Observatory, which is soon to be 
removed, and by condemning the adjoining and comparatively unim- 
proved property between F and B streets and the State Department and 
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Observatjory. Tfhese 220 acres are above the flood-line, well adapted to 
drainage and most desirable for permanent buildings. The whole park 
thus described contains 1,220 acres, and is without doubt the most ac- 
cessible sight in the world for visitors. All street-car lines converge 
toward or run parallel with it. All steam lines from the ISTorth, South 
and West enter it, except the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and that 
adjoins it. The Potomac River faces it. All of the principal hotels 
(indicated upon the diagram by the round-dots) are so near this park 
that not even a street car is needed to reach it. It is within five min- 
utes' walk, not only of these hotels, but of Jbhe principal boarding-houses. 

Nearly all the governmental Departments are in or facing it, and, 
as I previously remarked, constitute an exposition nucleus or plant to 
the value of $50,000,000. One of the great financial diflficulties of expo- 
sitions in otheir cities has been the inaccessibility at night and the con- 
sequent loss of gate money. Now, I venture to say that if the expo- 
sition is held in this park, and lighted with electricity at night, the 
attendance and receipts will be double what they would be if located 
in the suburbs. 

Another noticeable feature of this park is that while it is near the 
hotels and business center it is entirely separate from the better resi- 
dence portion of the city. An exposition thus located would not dis- 
turb the quietude <5f citizens and blockade the street transportation 
lines to their residences as it would, for instance, if located in Central 
Park, New: York. 

Another striking feature of this site is that here the buildings will 
be of permanent value to the Government, hence the enormous waste 
which has most invariably attended the removal of buildings at other 
expositions will be avoided. In view of these facts the Exposition, if 
located at Washington, can not be other than a financial success. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

The capacity of the railways tributary to Washington from all sec- 
tions of the country is practically unlimited, but owing to a confusion 
of terms the facts have been misunderstood by the general public. I 
mean that the capacity of the roads themselves, which is ample^ has 
been confused with that of the terminal facilities, which is temporarily 
defective, but which can and will as a matter of business be speedily 
enlarged as soon as the Exposition is located here, just as it was in 
Philadelphia in 1876. 

Five years ago the of&cers of the Pennsylvania Railroad made a care- 
ful estimate of their daily capacity provided terminal facilities were sup- 
plied. They found that they could in twenty-four hours bring over that 
one road 100,000 people, its capacity is larger now than then and 
will, as they assert, be practically unlimited if terminal facilities are 
supplied. This same statement may be applied to the other great 
trunk lines tributary to the national capital, such as the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, the Richmond and 
Danville system, and Atlantic Coast line. It is therefore safe to assert 
that the daily capacity of the roads is at least 300,000 passengers. 

As regards the terminal facilities which can easily be provided, im- 
mediately adjoining the Exposition grounds, I assert without hesitation 
that few cities in the world have better natural facilities for this pur- 
pose. Ample grounds can be purchased in South Washington, or, if 
necessary, be condemned without the legal diflficulties which exist in 
other cities. The cost will also be small compared with that in New 
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York and other places. On this point I have the written statement of 
an officer of the Kichinoud and Danville 83 stem, who says : 

I see no reason whv terminal railroad facilities can not be conveniently established * 
in this city equal, if not superior, to sach in any city in this country. 

The facilities for river transportation are on a level with those of the 
railroads, but equally misunderstood by the general public, for the 
rf ason that the Potomac has never been a great commercial highway 
like the Mississippi Kiver. But its channel is deep and possibilities 
unlimited. The present depth of the channel from Washington to the 
mouth of the river is 19 feet; and by the removal of two bars at the 
moderate expense of about $200,000 it can be increased to 24 feet, which 
is ample for all freight pui'poses. On this point I present a written 
statement by Lieut. Col. Peter C. Hains, of the Corps of En|;ineerSy TJ.. 
S. Army, which I will file herewith. 

He also states in the letter that there "is ample harbor capacity be- 
tween Washington and Alexandria for an immense fleet.'^ 

In addition to this attention is invited to the important fact that these 
vessels can land and unload their freights at wharves immediately ad- 
joining the Exposition grounds. 

ACCOMMODATIONS FOR VISITORS. 

Few cities in the United States are so elastic in its facilities for the 
accommodation of visitors as Washington, yet its .capacity is continu- 
ally misunderstood for the reason that it has few showy hotels. The 
facts are that nearly all of Washington is practically a boarding-house 
and is accustomed to heing transformed into a boarding-house on great 
occasions like the Inauguration ceremonies, Triennial Conclaves, and 
great national and international conventions. The supply is alwaya 
equal to the demand, and will be more so in 1892, for the reason that 
there will be a greater inducement to supply the demand for an exposi- 
tion lasting six months, and permanent museums and attractions for 
all time thereafter, than for a ceremony or convention lasting but a few 
days. 

I have the written statement of Mr. Boyd, the author and compiler 
of our city directory, and who is a recognized authority upon such sub- 
jects, that during the recent Triennial Conclave 20,000 Knights and 
60,000 visitors were accommodated, and yet there were left uncalled 
for from 800 to 1,000 rooms. In his recent canvass of the city he found 
850 vacant houses. 

On this subject I make the further point that whatever city holds 
the Exposition will require many more hotels and that one, five, or ten 
million dollars will build hotels as cheaply and quickly here as else- 
where, and that the money will, as a matter of business and x)rofit, be 
readily forthcoming for that purpose. That within forty-five minutes^ 
ride of the Exposition park, which is no longer time than from the cen- 
• ter of most cities to their Exposition parks, we have the city of Balti- 
more with its hotels to draw upon. 

And I repeat that, as a matter of business, the hotel and boarding- 
house supply will be equal to the demand, as it was in Philadelphia in 
1876, and to a greater extent than there, in view of the permanent fea- 
tures of our Exposition plan. 

NECESSITY FOR GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 

We have prepared no plans for buildings, believing the details of the 
Exposition should be left to a governmental board. On this point we 
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simply invite you? attention to the importance and necessity of perma- 
Bent buildings for various uses of the Government. 

First in order of importance is the enlargement of the present Na- 
tional Museum into a Continental or Three Americas Museum. The 
present building, while comparatively new — not more than seven years 
old, I think — is so entirely inadequate that there are enough antiqui- 
ties, relics, and exhibits*stored away unpacked to fill another building 
the size of the present one. If this is the condition the first seven 
years, it will, in 1892, when exhibits of the antiquities, history, and 
civilization of the New World during the past four hundred years come 
here, as they will, from Mexico, Central and South America, require a 
building or buildings at least ten times the size of the present one. On 
this point 1 will quote briefly from the official report upon fhe condition 
and progress of the National Museum for the year ending June 30, 1886, 
by Prof. G. Brown Goode, the Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian. 
Institution, in charge of the Museum. He says : 

The Exhibition of 1876, .in Philadelphia, was an event of great educational imp.or- 
tance to the people of the United States ; and not the least of its benefits were the 
lessons it taught as to the possibilities for good in public museums. The objects 
which were given to the United States for its National Museum, at the close of the- 
Centennial, were of much Intrinsic value, but were still more important, in that they 
led to the etectidn of a large building for the expansion of the museum itself. 

It is, I think, possible to show that Washington may readily be made the seat of 
one of the greatest museums in the world. It will perhaps be neither practicable nor 
desirdible to gather together in Washington collections ox ancient and medisBval art, 
snch as those which adorn the capitals of Europe ; but a representative series of such 
objects will undoubtedly grow up, which shall tend to educat-e the public taste, and 
to promote, so far as possible, the study of the elements of art and the history of 
eivilization, as well as to forward the growth of the arts of design. This having been 
accomplished, the attention of the Museum should be directed mainly toward the ex- 
hibition of the geology and natural history of America, and its natural resources, to- 
the preservation of memorials of its aboriginal inhabitants, and to the exposition of 
the arts and industries of America. 

The Exposition of 1892 can be made the stepping-stone to carrying 
out this grand and useful idea^ and such buildings can with propriety 
be erected in the rear of the Smithsonian and on the north of it as will 
be of permanent value. 

Professor Powell, of the Geological Survey, will, in his remarks, en- 
large upon this idea. 

•Another building greatly needed is one for an exhibit of working 
models of great American inventions. This would be an exposition in 
itself, an object-lesson showing the progress of American skill in arts 
and industries. 

In December, 1886, at a convention of our Exposition National Board 
of Promotion, with delegates present from various parts of the country, 
Hon. M. V. Montgomery, then Commissioner of Patents, delivered an 
elaborate address upon this subject. I will file herewith a copy of his 
remarks upon that occasion. 

A third permanent building greatly needed and which should be 
the outgrowth of the coming Exposition is one for the Department of 
Agriculture. It was recommended by the Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure in his report for the year 1880, as follows : 

I here take occasion to renew the recommendation made relative to another de- 
partment building as being a necessity for the accommodation of its employes, the 
number of whom must necessarily be largely increased to be at all commf^nsurate 
with the work to be done. This building should be erected upon the ground at 
present occupied by the gardens, in rear and at the sides of the existing Department 
building. It should form a hallow rectangular parallelogram, with a front of about 
1,000 feet by a depth of about 500 feet, and should .in elude an interior covered court.. 
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The building itself sbonld be 80 feet in width, with suitable halls, etc., and with » 
piazza of proper width around the (our sides of the court. It should be fire-proof 
and well yentilated, and be arranged for offices, for the storage and handling of 
seeds, and for the continuous exhibition of the agricultural products of this great 
nation. 

There should be provided, also, ample space within for the display of all imple- 
ments employed in agricultural pursuits (and I am Informed that working models 
will be furnished by the mauufacturers thereof, if the Goveroment will provide the 
building). The interior of this hollow parallelogram should be covered with a glass 
roof supported on pillars of sufficient height to accommodate, as at the Kew Gar- 
dens, those trees and plants that are valuable for economic or ornamental purposes. 
The early erection of such a building can not be too strongly urged. Looking to its 
consummation upon the scale suggested I have had drawings prepared which are 
herewith submitted. 

I will file with the committee the plans of the proposed bailding, pre- 
pared by an able architect of New York. 

This building could, as recommended, and with propriety, be erected 
upon the 10 acres of available ground south of the front line of the 
present Agricultural Department. It is certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful building sites on the Governmental reservations of Washington, is 
worthy, as is the subject, of a grand and permanent structure, and 
would be particularly gratifying to the agriculturists of the United 
States, who have during the past four years, by resolutions at annual 
conventions, by correspondence, and the formal acceptance of member- 
ship in our Board of Promotion, earnestly advocated the proposed Three 
Americas Exposition at Washington. 

Still another building greatly needed is a grand public hall for in- 
auguration balls and national and international conventions. 

Several other permanent structures are much needed and could be 
utilized to great advantage, but what I have mentioned are sufficient 
to illustrate the necessity. 

Viewed from the stand-point of economy as well as necessity, the plan 
we advocate is, in our opinion, unanswerable, and will meet with the 
approval of both the press and public. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AXJTHOBITY. 

I will not presume to address a committee of Senators on the con- 
stitutional authority to place the proposed Exposition under the exclu- 
sive control of the Federal Government, and to provide the necessary 
appropriation, for that is a matter with which you are perfectly famil- 
iar, but I respectfully invite your attention to a matter of fact in this 
connection. For twenty years or more it has been the well-settled 
policy of Congress to appropriate liberally for expositions in the capi- 
tals of Europe. During the last Congress $250,000 were appropriated 
for the Exposition at Paris, $30,000 for Brussels, $25,000 for Barce- 
lona, and $50,000 for Melbourne, Australia. While this action was in 
itself commendable and useful in stimulating the development of our 
foreign commerce, it is equally constitutional to appropriate for an 
Exposition at our own national capital. Failure to do so is, in our 
opinion, a discrimination against America. 

IMPOETANOE OF THE EXPOSITION. 

On the subject of the importance and value of the proposed Exposi- 
tion the American people have already, through their boards of trade, 
governors, mayors, State granges, national conventions, and public press 
spoken in no uncertain terms. Never before was public sentiment sO 
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nnanimons in support of a historical and patriotic movement, and why f 
Priniarily because the American people are justly proud of their four 
hundred years of history and progress, and secondly because the out- 
flow of American gold to Europe for various purposes is assuming too 
large proportions. Over ten years ago, according to an official estimate 
subnaitted to the Department of State by one of our consuls in Europe, 
the annaal average spent by Americans in Europe tor purposes of travel, 
pleasure, art, and education was about $105,000,000 in gold. During 
the past year, owing to the unusual exodus of Americans to Europe, 
largely owing to the Pai*is Exposition, it is safe to assert that $200,-^ 
000,000 were spent abroad for similar purposes. Now why not reverse' 
this situation, by making our own national capital the Paris of America 
in, beauty and attractions, the Berlin of America in educational advan- 
tages, and the Eome of America in art? This, Mr. Chairman, is the 
spirit and tendency of the movement we advocate, and we know that it 
has the hearty approval and indorsement of the American people. 

From the commercial stand-point the importance of the movement is 
equally great. For years and years Europe has monopolized the for- 
eign commerce of the eighteen sister Republics south of us, which 
annual commerce amounts to upwards of $1,000,000,000 in value, ex- 
ports and imports combined. We supply less than one-sixth of the 
trade demand of those valuable markets, and Europe over five-sixths. 
The recent Paris Exposition, in which the Spanish-American Republics 
played a leading part, has had a tendency to stimulate the European 
monopoly. Sound public policy requires that the Exposition be coun- 
terbalanced by one at our own national capital, and that the leading 
and conspicuous feature be the development of more intimate commer- 
cial and social relations between the Three Americas. 

An Exposition based upon this idea will be the most profitable in- 
vestment the United States ever made. 

On the 31st of July, 1886, a member of your honorable committee, 
the Senator from Connecticut, said upon the floor of the Senate : 

As to the value of international Expositions, conducted with proper prudence and 
wisdom, I have not the slightest doubt in the world that they pay abundantly the 
nations that hold them. Never has one been held that, in many respects, has not 
absolutely revolutionized the industries of the country which held it. 

These remarks may be applied with double force to the movement we 
advocate, for it is an Exposition with an idea, and the idea is greater 
than the Exposition, in that it aims at the establishment of an American 
hemispherical policy based upon more intimate commercial and social 
relations between nineteen American sister nations. 

Whether the Exposition will be directly self-supporting, the gate re- 
ceipts equal to the expenditures, is, in view of the indirect benefits, a 
matter of minor importance. We believe, however, it will be the greatest 
financial success of any exposition in history, for the reason that our 
plan contemplates permanent buildings, and therefore no loss in their 
removal as in nearly all previous expositions. 

Whatever profits there may be, whether direct or indirect, will, if 
located at the national capital, accrue to the whole 60,000,000 people, 
and for this reason our plan is the only fair one to be executed by 
Federal appropriation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I beg 
to say that the correspondence of our board, extending over a period 
of nearly four years and supplemented by a unanimous and favorable 
report by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, shows that the 
forty-six States and Territories of this country, the eighteen sister 
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BepublicB of the other Americas, and Spain and Italy in the Old World, 
expect and are anxioas to be invited to the commemoration of the com- 
ing four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America. More 
than two years ago the Government of Spain took official action upon 
the subject, and, through its minister of state, notified Hon. J. L. M, 
Ourry, our minister at that time at the court of Madrid, that it had de- 
cided ^^to take the initiative in celebrating in the most solemn manner 
the centenary of the discovery of America in the year 1892," and also, 
^< that Spain is ready at the same time to take part in any other cele- 
bration and solemnity which may be undertaken on the American con- 
tinent to commemorate the great event." 

This, gentlemen, is practically an official hint from the Government 
of Spain that they would like to be invited, and in our humble opinion 
a becoming national pride requiif*es that the oldest and foremost Ameri- 
can nation take the initiative in celebrating the event in a manner 
worthy of the greatness, grandeur, and glory of the New World which 
Oolumbus discovered. 



RSMARKS OF M7RON M. FARKBR, 

* President of the Washington Board of Trade. 

Mr. Pabkeb. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for a period of four years 
the National Board of Promotion have prosecuted their work from 
a national and patriotic stand-point. It was gratifying to them to know 
that their eftbrts had received the apprpval of the governors of most of 
the States. It was not untU May of last year that this subject of a 
National and International Exposition to be held in 1892 assumed a 
financial aspect. We were then told that the city of New York had 
subscribed something like five millions of dollars as a guaranty fund 
for this Exposition. This was very shortly followed by the city of Chi- 
cago, which represented they had a guaranty fund, or au alleged guar- 
anty fund, of about six millions of dollars, thus going New York one 
better. St. Louis also gave their assurance of commercial strength. 
All of these cities, it will be seen, seem to have reduced this patriotic 
question to one of finance, and to have met it as one whose success 
would depend upon that city which could bid the most money for the 
privilege of locally entertaining the nation's guests in celebrating a 
national event. 

The National Board of Promotion felt that this position was un- 
worthy of a great Government, but realized that it had assumed such 
proportions that it had to be met. The matter was therefore discussed 
as to what course should be pursued. It was first proposed that we 
undertake to raise this money by subscription, as has been done in New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis. But after reflection and consultation it 
was decided to pursue a more dignified course, and to memorialize Con- 
gress to permit the citizens of Washington to raise the necessary money 
by way of taxation. 

It was said that it was easy in New York, or even in Washington, 
Chicago, or St. Louis, to say that they had on paper a guaranty fund 
of from five to fifteen millions. It will be recognized by every member 
of this committee that it would not be difficult for a merchants' club 
to say, we will give five million dollars, or a manufacturers' club to s^y, 
we will give five million. But are these millions always paid when so 
subscribed ? The people of Washington are prepared to submit to this 
committee a more reliable pledge of their financial responsibility. 
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They make this pledp:ein good faith and in such a manner as to leave 
no question on the part of the city or the National Board of Promotion 
to faithfully perform ail they promise. They therefore memorialize 
Congress to this effect : 

The undersigned, resident tax-payers of the District of Colnmbia) respectfully pe- 
tition your honorable body for legislation providing for the holding of a Three Amer- 
icas Exposition at the national capital in 1892, under the exclusive direction and 
control of the Federal Government ; and if, in the selection of the locality for hold- 
ing such an Exposition, it shall be the sense of Congress that the question should in 
any degree depend upon the offering of a guaranty fund by the advocates of the 
city to be chosen, then we pray your honorable body to authorize the issuance of 
$15,000,000 of the bonds of the District of Columbia, or so much thereof as may be 
found necessary for the purpose, to bear such rate of interest and to mature at such 
time as to Congress shall seem best, to be sold at not less than par, the proceeds to 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States as a fund for the expenses of holding 
ench an Exposition at the city of Washington ; any unexpended balance thereof 
together with the receipts over and above the expenses of said Exposition, to be 
placed to the credit of the District of Ci)lumbia for the liquidation of any indebted- 
ness of said District. 

This memorial is signed upon the express agreeme.nt that it is not to be presented 
to Congress until tax^payers of the District of Columbia representing a majority of 
the taxable property therein shall first attach their signatures. 

Now, as an indorsement to the proposition, I hold here in my hand 
memorials signed by the tax- payers of the city of Washington repre- 
senting over seventy-five million of dollars, over one-half bf the taxa- 
ble property of the city of Washington. On this memorial I see snch 
names as C. 0. Glover, of Kiggs & Co.; Samuel Norment, president 
Central National Bank; B. H. Warner, president Columbia National 
Bank; the estate of the late Mr. Corcoran; C. C. Willard, Henry A. 
Willard, Matthew G. Emery, president Second National Bank; Thomas 
.E. Waggaman, B. Kurtz Johnson, president Citizens' National Bank; 
John R. McLean, Gardner G. Hubbard, and other similar men of 
wealth. In contrast to these large tax-payers you will also find taxa- 
ble property of $3, showing conclusively that this sentiment and 
method is not only popular with the rich but with the comparatively 
poor of our city. 

Had the legislatures of the States of New York, Illinois, or Missouri, 
by legislative enactment, authorized the cities of those States now so 
prominent in this question to have raised this money by taxation, we 
should have had .faith in their ability and intention to have put up as a 
guaranty fund these ten or fifteen million dollars about which the peo- 
ple of this countr}^ and of every country of the world have heard so 
much of late. 

We now say to this committee, to Congress, and to the people of this 
country that we in Washington ask permission, if the Government 
thinks it best, that the expense should be so borne to, by taxation, raise 
this guaranty fund of $15,000,000, and we further agree that all direc- 
tion of this National and International Exposition shall be left entirely 
in the hands of the Government, and that it shall in no sense assume 
a local aspect. 
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REMARKS OF MAJ. JOHN W. POWSLL, * 

Director of the IT. S, Geological ^rrey* 

Mr. Powell. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I ap- 
pear before you in a somewhat different attitude from that which I have 
assumed at previous meetings of committees on this matter. The last 
three years I have appeared before the committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to advocate an Exposition having certain ends 
in view. It is not necessary for me today to take up the line of thought 
which I have hitherto followed to show the interest and importance of 
a national Exposition. That seems practically to have been decided by 
the voice of the people, and a determination has been reached that such 
an Exposition would be fitting and proper to commemorate the discovery 
of America. Now I wish to present another view of the matter. 

It is very easy to have an Exposition which will be of great interest 
for a few months, and really of great value to the people in the dissem- 
ination of information, and perhaps in the acceleration of the trade and 
business of the country, yet at the same time, when the Exposition is 
over to have the materials immediately disappear^ while there may be 
no real permanent results coming therefrom. This would be unfor- 
tunate, almost a calamity. 

In the expositions which have been held throughout the world 
usually some feature has been adopted by which some lasting good may 
result therefrom. In London there ultimately resulted a great collec- 
tion of natural history and the fine arts. At Paris they have from this 
last summer's exposition practically collected and established a great 
archsBologic museum, so that there might be permanent and inefface* 
able results from that exposition. Other expositions throughout the 
world have had enduring results in the same way. 

In regard to the one held in Philadelphia some years ago, these 
results were saved at enormous cost, because of the peculiar circum- . 
stances under which it was done. A building was erected and mate- 
rials collected by the Government of the United States for a mine- 
raiogic, natural history, and archaeologic exhibition. These minerals 
were brought together at comparatively small cost, and many others 
were assembled through the enterprise of individuals throughout the 
United States. These were thrown back on their hands. Many of the 
articles were piled up in the great buildings. The matter had not been 
properly anticipated and they were illy classified, and a large part not 
displayed, as many things were held in boxes during the exposition. 

The people of America and throughout the world who had contrib- 
uted more or less to this said, " They have now only in part fulfilled 
the oflSce which we hoped they would fulfill. The exhibits are, most of 
them, of permanent valq^, and we will give them to whosoever will 
car& for and utilize them." Thus were those things thrust on the offi- 
cers of the Government, Professor Baird and myself having the care of 
a large amount of these materials. What was the result? Ah appeal 
was made to Congress and a National Museum erected. The building 
at Philadelphia was torn down and another expenditure was made to 
have all that material removed to and exhibited in Washington. From 
that grew the present National Museum. 

The proposition, then, which 1 wish to make is that the collections 
which are brought together, and which may be of perennial value and 
interest to the people for their recreation, pleasure, and instruction, 
may be assembled in such a place and with such provision that when 
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it is done lasting results may accrae therefrom. I wish to recommend, 
then, that the following exhibitions be made : 
• First. That a great archsBologic exhibit be made. 

Second. That a great natural history exhibit be made. 

Third. That the mineral resources of the country be exhibited, con- 
sisting of a collection of the minerals of America. 

Fourth. That the collection which we already possess, and which is 
in the main a collection of the inventions of the people, be so arranged in 
logical order and historical order as to show the involution, the develop- 
ment, of the inventive genius of the people. For that, materials are 
already on hand, but are of no avail at present for this purpose. They 
never have been properly classified or arranged. They are piled up in 
cases where they can not be seen, or stored in boxes in an obscure room 
of the Interior Department. AH these collections, which have cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars — millions of dollars — nojt to the Gen- 
eral Government, but to the inventors of this country, all these articles 
ought to be put on exhibition where they could be seen and appreciated 
by the people. 

If the plan which I am advocating can be carried out it will afibrd 
relief to the Departments of the Government. Those who have not 
bad experience in the different Executive Departments can scarcely ap- 
preciate the extreme diflSculty with which their operations are carried 
on. Everywhere we are crowded into narrow space. No business man 
would have his business carried on as we are carrying on the practical 
business of this Government — five, ten, fifteen, and twenty men, with 
desks, crowded into one small room. Many of the buildings of the 
Government are old and illy constructed, built at a time when the science 
of sanitary architecture was comparatively unknown. The rooms are 
unhealthy, and whenever an epidemic breaks out in Washington, as at 
present, it attacks all these Departments. To-day they are almost de- 
populated by disease. What can you hope for or expect other than 
that with the crowded, un ventilated rooms which there are in this city. 

Senator Hawley. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Major Powell 
whether the ])ublic buildings constructed in the last ten years have 
shown any advance in sanitary science over those erected twenty or 
thirty years ago ? 

Mr. Powell. I think so. The State, War, and Navy Department 
Building is an improvement over the other buildings erected previous 
to it so far as sanitary features are concerned. So is the Pension 
Office, in point of sanitary arrangement, a superior building. 

Senator Hawley. I think if the Secretary of War would take you 
through that building again he would show- you that they had forgot- 
ten ventilation to a large extent. 

Mr. Powell. The Medical Museum is a very finely ventilated build- 
ing, and it is possible to build all the buildings with a view to their 
being well ventilated. Now let me go on and make my statement with 
reference to the erection of the buildings necessary for an Exposition, 
and how the occasion for thia may be made the opportunity for reliev- 
ing the Departments of their overcrowded condition. 

The. Government of the United States is renting buildings all over 
the city at a very great price. The Geological Survey, with three or 
four hundred employes, is occupying one, and only within a month 
Congress has given authority for the renting of another. When we get 
into that building we will still be crowded, and will still depend upon 
the Wisconsin University and Yale College and many of the institutions 
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of this country for room. Unable to get the appropriation necessarj 
to rent the baildings which we want, we have gone oatside of the city 
and begged rooms from the educational institutions of the country. In 
Yale College we use twelve laboratories, which are given to the Survey 
free of expense, and so we have rooms in the Wisconsin University and 
in Harvard University, ^ud in many other leading institutions of the 
country. I wish to plead for relief for the Departments from the great 
strain placed upon them by want of room. 

Senator Sherman. I would like to ask the major whether he thinks 
we could secure the necessary buildings to relieve the Departments of 
this strain of which he speaks within two years? 

Mr. Powell. I think it could be done, Senator, and I wish to set 
forth the plan before I get through and how I think that could be done, 
if you please. The time is so very short I had better address myself 
to that subject immediately. 

In the first place, a third of the Army Medical Museum as it was 
originally i)lanned has been constructed. The building itself is a com- 
plete building, but only the back part, the rear of the building, is 
erected. ' The other two- thirds and the front have never been erected. 
In the second place, there is no building for the Geological Survey and 
the Geological Museum whatever. In the next place, the National 
Museum has about one-fourth of its plan developed. Here is a dia- 
gram, but it is not quite correct. The right black line [indicating] rep- 
resents one-third of the present Army Medical Museum. The other 
black line here [indicating] represents simply what has been thought 
would be the site of the Geological Survey building. Here a building 
has been erected [indicating), the present site of the National Museum. 
Here is the Smithsonian [indicating], and this ground here [indi(5ating] 
has been reserved for the enlargement of the National Museum. 

Now those buildings can be erected with economy and without diffi- 
culty in the prescribed time, not perhaps by putting the work in charge 
of a general board, but by letting the Army Medical Museum complete 
its own plan. It has its own plans ready now. Let the Geological 
Survey do the same thing ; its plans are ready and a bill is before Con- 
gress to authorize the erection of its building. These three organiza- 
tions have plans perfected. The regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, with their secretary. Professor Langley, should have charge of 
the completion of the IMuseum. Their plans are ready, and a bill has 
been twice before the Congress relating to this matter. All the build- 
ings necessary for the archseologic, the natural history, and the mineral 
or mining exhibits can be easily completed in this manner, and could 
be done without very much difficulty. The plans have been ready for 
years, and the buildings can be erected whenever the necessary appro- 
priations are made. 

In regard to the building for the exhibition of the inventions of the 
country, I do not know where the gentlemen interested in that would 
like to have it. It ought to be taken out of the present Interior De- 
partment building. There is no room for it there. That building, if 
relieved of the Patent Office with its collections, would be adequate 
for the other bureaus of the Interior Department not already provided 
for, on condition that the Geological Survey is given a building outside. 

Senator Hawley. Suppose you took all the rest of the bureaus out 
of the Interior Department and left it to the Patent Office, as it was 
originally intended, how would that do ? 

Mr. Powell. It is illy adapted to the purposes of the Patent Office. 
No proper display of the inventions of the people can be made there. 
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There is not sufficient liaht, and tbe space is inadequate and l>adly 
arranged for a proper display of the naodels. 

At the same time a building is necessary for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and tbe Secretary is asking that this may be immediately 'erected. 

Again, the Fish Commis^'ion is in a small building, and in rented 
rooms on a business street. It should have a building adapted to its 
"wantfi. 

The Coast Survey, with all its great force, is in rented buildings on 
Capitol Hill. 

AH the bureaus which I have mentioped, together with the Agricult- 
ural Department, are in pressing need of buildings; and all of these 
can be constructed in such a manner as to be available for exhibition 
purposes, and when they have fulfilled this office they can be turned 
over to the several bureaus and departments for permanent occupation. 

Each organization should have charge of the construction of its own 
buildings. In this manner the best structures can be obtained, build- 
ings adapted to permanent wants and to temxiorary use for exhibition. 
They may be all properly placed on the Government reservation in one 
grand line, where nearly all of them have a beginning, extending from 
Sixth to Fourteenth streets. If appropriate and well-constructed build- 
ings are erected a grand fa§ade would thus be presented of nearly one 
mile in length. The buildings are now in part erected, and the plans 
are all ready for their completion ; and the officers who have devised 
tbe plans and whose uses tbe buildings must ultimately serve should 
have charge of the work, and by so doing they could all be erected in 
due time for tbe great Fair. 

To pass from this matter I want to take one of tbe scientific subjects 
and elaborate it somewhat as an illustration of what can be done. I 
wish to take just one and develop it a little as an illustration. 

I have before you a map of North America. Perhaps it can not be 
seen very well by the members of the committee in this light On tbe 
discovery of this continent we found, what we supposed to have been 
and what is popularly supposed to have been, a horde of unorganized, 
nomadic savages, differing from ns in language, differing in creed and 
culture from the Europeans. We at first illy understood tbe people 
with whom we came in contact. Careful investigation of that subject 
has at last shown that in North America there were seventy-five dis- 
tinct peoples, as distinct from one another as the peoples of the Orient, 
the Japanese, the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Aryans, etc.; speaking 
radically distinct languages, having radically distinct institutions, 
having their own laws and forms of government entirely distinct, 
having their arts all distinct, and their mythologies and religions dis- 
tinct. It is found necessary, then, in North America, to study the 
archaeology and the anthropology of seventy-five distinct stocks of 
people. 

Again, in South America, perhaps— we do not know positively, but 
probably — almost an equal number of distinct peoples are to be found. 
These people are rapidly disappearing — not by being wiped out of exist- 
ence, but by being absorbed in the conquering peoples who came to 
this country. Their arts are rapidly being lost, and are beipg rapidly 
modified and changed. The map shows bow these peoples were distrib- 
uted throughout North America. The United States and all the Gov- 
ernments of North and South America have become interested within 
the last few years in these people, and they are all making vigorous 
efforts to collect the materials necessary to put on record in tbe history 
of the New World the characteristics of these ancient peoples. Among 
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other things, they have become interested in the collection of their arts 
in the archa3ology of their country. All the Governments of Central 
and Soqtb America and Mexico have passed laws exclading foreigners 
from the investigation of these subjects; not from the investigation — 
that is an unfortunate term — but foreigners are prohibited from mak- 
ing archsBological collections in these countries. In the United States 
and in the Dominion such laws do not exist. However, these states in 
Central and South America are making these collections for themselves. 
In each country they have their scholars at work, some of them for the 
Governments, and some of them through Individual enterprise, making 
these collections. They are doing in these countries what we are doing 
in the United States, making a large ooliection of duplicates. We have 
now on exhibition to some slight extent in the National Museum, and 
stored away in boxes and in warehouses, a vast collection of the arts, . 
industries, etc., of the Indians of the United States. By a system of 
exchange with the other Governments we will ultimately put in Wash- 
ington a great archsBologic collection. The materials are rapidly accu- 
mulating. If these things can be utilized for the World's Fair in this 
manner we can assemble immediately in the capital, at Washington, a 
great archaeologic collection of America, a great international collec- 
tion, through exchanges and the co-operation of the nations which are 
to take part in this general Exposition. • 

The people of the United States at large are greatly interested in 
exhibiting the mineral resources of the country. The citizens of Colo- 
rado have, during the past year, arranged for the creation of a museum 
at Pueblo, Colo. The work is in progress now. . It is to cost about 
a half million dollars. There is no difficulty in getting the people who 
are interested in all the mines of America to aid in this work. We 
have an annual product now of $600,000,000 from our mines. 
The owners are interested in bringing to Washington a collection 
illustrating the mineral resources of the United States. They will 
practically do the work. The supervision and classification must be 
done by the Government, and additions should be made by it, that 
the whole may be a full representation of the minerals of the United 
States. The same may be said of the natural history collection and of 
the collection of the inventions of the people. 

Now, gentlemen, what I plead for — and I must be very brief, appre- 
ciating that I am trespassing upon the time of other gentlemen — is, 
that this occasion niay be used to secure to the Departments the much- 
needed buildings and offices. Second, that when this exhibition is 
made it may be so made that it will have permanent value ; that when 
the day of adjournment of the Exhibition comes it will not be simply 
marked by the tearing down of the buildings and the carrying away of 
materials. 

REMARKS OF GENERAL FELIX AGNXTS. 

Mr. Agnus. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
an envoy, an embassador, it may be said, from the city of Baltimore 
and the State of Maryland, in this matter. We take great interest in 
this coming" Exposition, so much so that we were rather ambitious of 
even becoming competitors in the race. But looking the field earnestly 
over we felt that it was a National Exposition, and that it belonged to 
the national capital. We came to that conclusion after calling a 
meeting on the 14th of August last of our main and prominent citizens, 
which meeting was presided over by the governor of our State. At 
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the meeting were present our governor, our Senators, and members of 

Congress. Our wealth was represented, our enthusiasm was great, 

and our resolutions Were warm. I will ask Mr. Anderson to please read 

them. 

. Mr. Anderson read the resolutions as follows : 

. Beaolvedf That the Exposition of 1892, in honor of the four hundredth anniversary 
qf the discovery of America, is beyond the magnitude and dignity of a private cor- 
poration or any individual city, and should be held und^ the joint auspices'of the 
United States and the eighteen sister nations of the New World which Columbus dis- 
covered. 

Resolved f That Washington, which is commercially neutral ground, the city of the 
nation and of all the States, and the capital of the oldest and foremost American 
nation, is the only proper site for the commemoration of this great historical event. 

Besolvedj That Baltimore, waiving all claims of her own, casts her vote for the 
national capital, and invites iill cities to unite in making the Three Americas Expo- 
sition worthy of the greatness and grandeur of the Western Hemisphere. 

Resolvedt That his excellency the governor be requested to transmit copies of these 
resolutions to the President of the United States and members of the Cabinet, the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of tlie House, the governors of the various States 
and Territories, the mayors of the principal cities, 'and the presidents qf all commer- 
cial bodies. 

Mr. AaNXJS. I submit those resolutions. 

Mr. Chairman, in support of these resolutions I will say that the 
speeches of that day would have made your heart feel happy to experi- 
ence the thought and the desire to welcome all to our shores as they 
should be welcomed, and where could they be received better than at 
the National Capital ? 

You have had this morning speakers with reference to the practica- 
bility of the Exposition, you have had them on the finances and, lastly, 
on the sciences. Now, if I take the liberty to come in with a little 
sentiment you will not blame me for it, for I was born that way. I 
came from the country of France, though baptized in the blood of war 
in America. I feel it, and I am anxious about this National Exposition. 
. 1 carried the flag of New York in battle array as a private soldier at 
first, and then with the distinguished star when I left. I feel that the 
blood of New YorkJs in my veins. Nevertheless^ when it comes down 
to the deciding of a site for a National Exposition I think it would be 
a mdckery to go to a county seat. You are to-day, gentlemen, the educa- 
tors of this country. You are to decide how the history of the country 
is to be written ; you are to decide how the city of the country is to be 
written — written on marble, so that in future ages these stones may be 
dug up, our libraries may be burned, and nothing but these marble 
stones left to tell who we were and what we were. Are we to be known 
^ for generations and generations to come ? If we are to have such earth- 
quakes and revolutions as we have heard in past ages pas&ed over the 
old nations on the north of Africa, and want to perpetuate our history, 
are we to understand that the Exposition was located anywhere else 
than at the National Capital, at Washington ? Bear in mind, gentlemen, 
that your decision is to be writie'n forever and ever, for all time to come. 

You have had before you to-day men of science, like Major Powell, 
who are seeking. in Europe the history of past ages. They are craving 
for it; they are hungry for it, and one is almost forced to contradict 
the other. Why? Why? Just for such mistakes as might be made 
in the decision of this very committee. I am speaking now as a public 
educator. It is my profession. I love it, and I think we all must feel 
that here stands the spot for our National Exposition. You can not 
take it away from here. 

Now come down to the technicalities again; the technicalities, Mr. 
Chairman, that you know must be observed between nations. I have 
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heard my friends say that the King of Italy would be invitedi the 
Qaeen of Spain, and other dignitaries of Earope. We are all repab- 
licans; we are all sovereigns. We are as great as them all, bat, never- 
theless, we have those instincts, never seek to offend. We always look 
to be eqaal in any way they wish as, and when it comes to that civilily 
dae to what they call a crowned head yoa certainly want the head of 
the nation to meet it at the seat of the Oovemment; yoa want the 
honors paid to it by the army and navy of that conn try. Are yoa going 
to give them a second-hand reception f ^'The King of Italy is coming 
up the bay; shall I fire a salute f" The commanding officer, perhaps, 
would not dare to do it unless he had his affirmative orders from Wash- 
ington. 

Slow these are the little technicalities, the little difficulties, which 
occur in events of that kind, which are so important and which yoa 
must not forget. The moment you announce this National Exposition 
every American f^om the Pacific slope to the Atlantic, from the Oanada^^ 
to the Gulf of Mexico, with boldness and a frankness of feeling aboat 
him, will say, "This is my Exposition.'' 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I stated before, ceuntries write their histo- 
ries in marble. Warriors especially in olden times claimed all great- 
ness. Alexander the Great built a famous library, and there it stands 
as his great victory at that spot. CsBsar built the wonderful temples of 
Rome. Napoleon's monuments, and the pages of literature honor his 
name and deeds. Are we, after four hundred years of toil and earnest- 
ness, to allow these great buildings to be e^lsewhere but where every 
American shall feel they are placed — on neutral ground ? The Expo- 
sition belongs here. 

Another thing I saw today was that it was said here that the center 
of population radiates to the West. The map was given to me. I 
thought over it a little. I am sorry for the gentleman who gave it to 
me, as I saw he knew little about it. He had out here on the Balti- 
more and Obio a straight line, and there he had the population stop- 
ping in 1890. What is the fact of our center of populatiouf Why, it 
is a zigzag iu po8itiou. You found it at one time in our early history 
in Georgia. It zigzagged again down near Richmond. Again yoa 
strike it above Baltimore, and then it strikes New York, and then goes 
to my friend's State of Connecticut. Then it jumps to the Northwest 
and then to the West. 

We must not forget that this is an age of iron, steel, steam, and elec- 
tricity. Let me illustrate to you the wonders that are occurring to-day^ 
for perhaps in your comfortable lives you may not think of it. But ten 
years ago a young, daring, bold Americfin, Stanlev, had his name 
proclaimed by crossing the Dark Continent. He followed the upper 
streams into the interior of Africa, and to his amazement he came to 
the Central Congo Valley. There he found, in that unexplored region^ 
trees that ran 100 feet and more in the clear, and wonderful min- 
erals and lands that were Paradise-like. When he made these dis- 
coveries what did he do! Why, he amazed the crowned heads in such 
a way that they formed the Congo State. Ten years ago there was not 
a white man in that country. To day there are fifty or sixty thousand 
there. Ten years from now there will be one million. A hundred years 
from now there will be a hundred million, until it will be, I hope, the 
Kepublic of the Congo State with one hundred million of population. 
Then, gentlemen, the Gulf of Guinea will have beautiful ports, with 
wonderful wharves and with steamers running to our shores. Will 
they go a thousand miles out of the way to go to an Eastern port? No } 
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they will seek your Southern ports, like New Orleans, Pensaeola,; 
Charleston, or Savannah, and even run up into Chesapeake Bay and 
^STewport News arid Baltimore. 

Then your center of population will again change. It is the great- 
ness of the country that makes this. It is the thought that every man 
feels that he is a king within himself that makes him bold and happy : 
but I beg you, gentlemen of the committee, to remember that when all 
that great transformation comes Washington is always the center of 
the nation. 

The following statement of Hon. M. V. Montgomery was subsequent- 
ly submitted : 

REMARKS OF HON. M. V. MONTG-OMBRT, 

Ex-Commissioner of Patents^ on the proposed huildin^ for working-models of great 

American inventions. 

At the Exposition National Convention, held at Williard's Hall, Dq^ 
cember, 1886, Judge, Montgomery, then Commissioner of Patents, made 
the following remarks, which the Board of Promotion herewith submit 
in support of the proposed building for working- models of great Amer- 
ican inventions: 

Mr. President and gentlemen, in 1787, at the time of the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, a provision was incorporated-therein which 
conferred upon Congress the power to promote the progress o^ science 
and the usethl arts, by securing by legislation for limited times to au- 
thors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective inventions^ 
and discoveries, and to also make all laws which might be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution such pow^r. 

THE ORIGINAL PATENT LAW. 

. In pursuance of this constitutional permission, and on the 10th day 
of April, 1790, the first statute upon this subject was enacted by Con- 
gress. This legislation provided in brief that upon receiving proper 
application therefor the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the " De- 
partment of War,'' and the Attorney-General, or any two of these min- 
isters, might cause letters patent to be made out in the name of the 
United States, to "bear teste'' by the President of the United States,, 
and granting to the petitioner (the inventor), his heirs, administrators^ 
etc., for any term not exceeding fourteen years, the sole and exclusive 
right of making, constructing, using, and vending his invention or dis- 
covery. 

This act also required every such patentee at the time of receiving 
the grant to deliver for permanent retention, in addition to his specifica- 
tion in writing, a model of the thing invented, if the nature of the in- 
vention should admit of illustration in that way. 

From the time of the enactment of this statute until the year 1836 
our patent system, like, the present system of England, and, indeed, of 
most European countries, permitted an applicant for patent to obtain 
the same upon simply filing the usual application and model and pay- 
ing the fee, leaving the question of novelty and usefulness, in case of 
any controversy, to be thereafter settled by the courts. 

This sj^stem of things obtained until the year 1836, at which time a 
thorough and complete revision of the entire legislation upon this sub- 
ject was had. A committee of the Senate was appointed upon motion 
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of Senator Suggles, of Maine, and this committee, after an exhaustive 
examination, and on the 28th day of April, 1836, made a report, and 
presented a bill for the entire reorganization of the Patent Office, which 
bill became a law on the 4th day of the following Jnly, and of which 
law no greater commendation need be suggested than the fact that it 
to-day remains upon the statute books id nearly all its essential features 
absolutely unchanged. 

In their report the committee called attention to the fact that for 
more than forty years the Department of State had been issuing pat- 
ents on every application without examination into the merits or nov- 
elty of the invention, and they earnestly urged a radical reformation in 
that regard. 

Notwithstanding the facilities with which patents were obtained from 
the time of the enactment of the first statute until the enactment of 
the last statute above referred to, a period of forty-six years, but 11,348 
patents had been granted. This statute of 1836 changed the whole 
system and the whole theory upon which patents ha4 been theretofore 
granted. Letters patent could no longer be obtained for the simple 
asking; an applicant was not only required to state upon oath that he 
verily believed himself to be the original and first inventor of the device 
which he sought to patent, and that he did not know or believe that 
the same was ever before known or used, but the Commissioner of 
Patents, whose office was created by this statute, was required to make 
or cause to be^made an examination and satisfy himself that the appli- 
cant was the original and first inventor, and that no part of that which 
was claimed to be new had been before invented or discovered ; and 
when satisfied, first, that the invention for which patent was sought 
was novel and useful; second, that the same had never been patented 
or describe in any printed publication, and third, that the applicant 
was the original and first inventor, then the grant should be made. 

MODELS OF INVENTIONS. 

But the proper solution of the question to which I was invited to 
address myself does not demand that I should follow further the historj 
of the Patent Office, or of the legislation in its behalf; it is sufficient 
iu that regard to say that from the time of the enactment of the first 
statute upon the subject until the year 1870 every applicant for patent 
was required to furnish with his application '*a model of his invention, 
in all cases which admitted of a representation by a model, of a con- 
venient size to exhibit advantageously its several parts.'' In pursuance 
of this provision many thousands of models have been furnished. 

In the fall of 1877 nearly one hundred thousand models had accumu- 
lated, been retained, and were on hand. At that time a disastrous fire 
occurred which destroyed great numbers of them. Seven years before, 
however, as suggested a moment ago, the statute which had been iu 
existence so long, and under the requirements of which this vast accu- 
mulation of models had occurred, was amended, so that thereafter nO 
applicant for patent was required to furnish a model to illustrate his 
invention, unless the same should be specially required by the Com- 
missioner after the reception of the application. This provision of law 
has remained ever since and is now in force.- 

There were the best of reasons for this enactment: In the first place 
models were accumulating so rapidly that the question of where the 
room should be found for their preservation and exhibition had become 
a serious one. In the second place, the method of preparing, preserving. 
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^i^d reprodaoing drawings had in the meantime been greatly improved 
npon^ so mnoh so that in the vast majority of cases no illustration by 
model was necessary; and, in the third place, the preparation of a 
model was usually the most expensive part of the application and en- 
tailed upon the applicant a large expense. Since the enactment of this 
lAst-mentioned statute as a matter of course the accumulation of models 
has been comparatively slow. 

MODELS ON EXHIBITION. 

T he great " World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition,'' 
which opened at New Orleans on the 1st day of December, 1884, and 
closed on the. 1st day of the following June, will be remembered by all. 
At that great exposition the Patent Office was represented. About 
2,600 working models were furnished by the Patent Office and exhibited 
there. 

In the summer of 1884 my predecessor, the then Commissioner of 
Patents and. Commissioner for the Department of the Interior of this 
exposition, issued a circular calling upon the leading machine manu- 
facturers of the country to furnish gratuitously a " small working model" 
which would show the development of the particular invention or art 
illustrated by such machine, and promising to exhibit the same, in con- 
nection with other exhibits, for the purpose of illustrating the '• pro- 
gressive stages of the different industrial arts." Of course the field 
was so immense that the Commissioner was compelled to confine him- 
self to those which were supposed to be ^« conspicuously prominent," 
and in which the general public felt the greatest interest. ]S^otwith- 
standing the lateness of the invitation the responses were prompt and 
hearty; hundreds of working models from hundreds of the leading 
manufacturers of the United States were furnished, all beautifully con- 
structed, many costing hundreds of dollars, and at least one of them 
several tuousand dollars. Arrangements were easily made and the 
power supplied for the exhibition of the working capacity of these 
models, and it is an established fact that this part of the exposition 
attracted great attention and was, no doubt, productive of great good. 

Judging from this experience among other things, I have no doubt 
myself that, in addition to the exhibit which could and probably would 
be made at your contemplated exposition by and on behalf of the Pat- 
ent Office, thousands of working models which would exhibit the per- 
fection of the art in most of the leading industries of the country would 
be gladly and gratuitously furnished for permanent exhibition by the 
parties interested, and indeed I have no doubt that they would esteem 
it a privilege to be allowed so to do. 

GROWTH OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 

I can not refrain, in closing, from inviting attention to a few statis- 
tical facts : On the Slst day of July, in 1790, the first patent ever 
f [ranted in this country was issued to one Samuel Hopkins. During 
hat year but three patents were issued. I have already told you that 
during the succeeding forty-five years the aggregate number was 
11,348. During the calendar year 1837, the first year after the adop- 
tion of the statute of 1836, 435 patents were issued. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1886, the number of patents issued was 25,619. 

The statute of 1836 made provision for the employment of six per- 
isons, all told, aside from the Commissioner of Patents, and these six 
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perBODS were paid an aggregate annual salary of $6,850. The revenues 
of the office during the year 1837 were $29,289.08. At the present 
time, and after the expiration of little less than half a century, ther& 
are nearly six hundred employes of the Patent Office, at an aggregate 
annual salary of $656,370 ; while the revenues of the office for the past 
year reached the enormous sum of $1,200,000, and I may add, there- 
are now to be found in the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Patent Office a balance of about $3,000,000. 

Not long ago, in the Senate of the United States, a distinguishecl 
Senator declared that — 

We live in an atmosphere of invention ; it surroands us as does the light and the 
air ; like light and air it is one of onr greatest blessings, and yet we pass it by withoat 
thought. • « * I say inventive skill is the primal cause of all this progress and 
growth. I say the policy whioh found expression in the Constitution or the United 
States when this clause was enacted giving Congress power to promote the progress 
of science and useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries, has been the policy that 
has built up this fair fabric. * * * Subtract invention from the causes whicli 
have led to our growth and our grandeur, aud you remit our people to the condition 
of the people of Italy, of Switzerland, of Russia. If knowledge is power, invention 
is prosperity. 

And now, sir, while it is undoubtedly true that to this liberal and enlightened pol- 
icy is largely due the present advanced and prosperous condition of the different in- 
dustrial arts, it is, after all) only typical of the whole structure, the product of & 
free people and of our enlightened institutions. Indeed, sir, when one permits him- 
self to contemplate and speculate upon the situation, upon the stupendous possibili- 
ties, upon the reasonable probabilities in the not distant future of this our beloved 
country, he becomes almost lost in bewilderment at its vastness, and he can not donb4 
that the grandeur and glory of its future is absolutely assured. 

Who of US does not feel that the declaration of Mr. Phillips was pro- 
phetic when, with his splendid eloquence, he declared that "the young 
America will yet soar to be what Athens was;'' that "when the Euro- 
pean column shall have moldered and the night of barbarism obscured 
its very ruins this mighty continent will emerge from the horizon to- 
rule for its time sovereign of the ascendant." Is it not true that "we 
stand to-day in the gateway of a most marvelous future!" 

In the fulfillment of this glorious destiny, in the accomplishment of 
this mighty work, " shall we forget, shall we neglect the system which 
has enabled us to outstrip our competitors, or shall we rather perfect 
and develop it, that through its perfection and development we may 
attain still grander results?" 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I have no hesitation in declaring that, 
in my opinion, in the accomplishment of the great work in which you 
and your colleagues are now engaged, no one thing will more tend to 
its complete and perfect success than a thorough, well-prepared, and 
intelligent "exhibit of working-models of American inventions." 

Mr. Anderson submitted the following letter: 

United States Engineer Office, 

Wdishingiony D. C, January 7, 1890. 

Sir: In reply to your oral inquiries in regard to the depth of water available for 
vessels between the mouth of the Potomac River and Washington, D. C, I have to 
state that from the mouth of the river to Kettle Bottoms about 30 feet can be carried 
at low tide. Over the Kettle Bottoms there is an available depth of about 21 feet al? 
low tide, or about 22^ feet at high tide. From Kettle Bottoms to Maryland Point 
there is ample draught for the largest vessels. From Maryland Point to Deep Poin'fe 
there is about 21 feet at low tide, or about 22^ feet at high tide. At Deep Point there 
is a shoal on which there is a depth of 19 feet at low tide, or 20^ feet at high tide* 
From thence to Giesboro Point there is an available depth of from 24 to 27 feet at Icwp 
tide. Along the wharves in Washington there is about 20 feet at low tide. 
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The depth in the river could be increased to 24 feet at low tide by deepening od 
Kettle Bottoms and between Maryland Point and Beep Point, the cost of which would 
not, in my opinion, exceed about $200,000. This is not an estimate, but a gness. 

There is ample harbor capacity between Washington and Alexandria for an im- 
mense fleet. 

Very respectfully, 

PEfkR C. Hains, 
Lieutenani-Colonelf Carps of Engineers, 

Alex. D. Anderson, 

Secretary Board of Promotion. ' 

ParJor 10, WillarcPs Hotel, 

Washingtonj D. C. 

At 12 o'clock m. the committee adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday^ 
January 11, 1890. 
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